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YOUR SPIRITUAL 
PRIVILEGES 


The Pope’s Apostolic Blessing 
for every benefactor. 

Each year, 2,500 Masses ex- 
clusively for benefactors, living 
and dead; Solemn Requiem 
Mass every November. 

Each month, during the sem- 
inary year, the Office of the 
Dead for deceased members and 
benefactors. 
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Blessing to Ov' 


ST. COLUMBAN’S is a Pontifical Society, found: 


ed in 1918, of 390 secular missionary priests. 


PURPOSE—Foreign missions in the Far East, espe- 
cially China. 


LEGAL TITLE—St. Columban’s Foreign Mission 
Society, incorporated in Nebraska, New York, Rhode 
Island and California. 


MISSION FIELDS—China, Korea, Burma, Philip- 


pines, as indicated on map above. 


SEMINARIES— At St. Columbans, Nebr., at Silver 
Creek, N. Y., and at Bristol, R. I. 


MISSION HOUSES—1017 Elden Ave., Los An- 
geles; 2444 Congress St., North San Diego; 287 Route 
Maresca, Shanghai. 


SUPPORT—The missions and missionaries of St. 


Columban depend entirely on your charity. 





AS A BENEFACTOR 
OF ST. COLUMBAN’S 


Each week, one day’s spirit- 
ual exercises of every student, 
offered for benefactors and 
other intentions. 

Each day, during the semi- 
nary year, special prayers for 
benefactors. 

Always, benefactors share in 
the merits of the missionary 
work. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP—Is open to all. Of- 


fering: $1.00 a year. For Honorary Perpetual Member- 
ship, $50 (can be paid in installments). Every member 
receives THE Far East. The Spiritual Benefits of Asso- 
ciate Membership are listed above. 


FORM OF BEQUEST—1 hereby give and bequeath 
to ST. COLUMBAN’S FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY, 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Nebraska, the 
SUMAL ON. sy omaciare for the purposes of the said Society 
as specified in the articles of incorporation. 


Address letters and make checks payable to: 


FATHER PAUL WALDRON, Superior 
ST. COLUMBANS, NEBR. 
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F YOU WANT TO KNOW, those deadly earnest 

young musicians seen on the cover are playing in Tsai- 
Tien, China .. . And if you want to know some more, 
you can reach Tsai-Tien on a crowded little river-steamer 
in about two hours from Hanyang city. It’s a town of 
some thirty thousand people, surrounded by many vil- 
lages. Father E. J. O’Doherty of St. Columban’s launched 
the mission here in 1921. At Easter, 1922, he had his first 
baptisms—twenty-nine. The last figures we had from 
Tsai-Tien indicated a total of some 800 Catholics in the 
parish .. . No wonder those youngsters are playing their 
flutes with gusto! 

For a good many years now, Father Patrick L. Maguire 
has been conducting the parish and the music in Tsai-Tien. 


REPORTERS FROM CHINA 

Those four missionaries of St. Columban grouped 
around Monsignor McDonnell (page 4) are well equipped 
to report from China. They represent, from the left, five, 
seven, seventeen and seven years’ experience in Shanghai 
and Hanyang. The grouping is appropriate, for Monsig- 
nor McDonnell’s apostolic work in the Propagation of 
the Faith is a central force radiating aid to the missions. 


ASIDES 
Two years ago we could hardly have expected to be 


able to report, in this month of January, 1944, that 186 
missionaries of St. Columban are still in the Far East and 
that 85% of these are free. Thanks be to God, we can 
give that report! 

Father Foy—in China since 1935—gives us a good illus- 
tration of the work now going on in St. Columban’s mis- 
sions, Nancheng. Bishop Cleary, his priests and Sisters 
are not just standing their ground. They are planning and 
achieving progress. ; 

Eileen Duggan, native of New Zealand, is recognized 
throughout the English-speaking world as a poet of the 
first rank. She has been a delighted visitor to the new 
St. Columban’s at Wellington, New Zealand ... “John 
O’Brien” is Father P. J. Hartigan of Narrandera, New 
South Wales, Australia ... Marv Agnes Colville writes 
her short stories in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The excellent, unposed photograph of Bishop Cleary, 
seen on the back cover, was taken in China by Father 
Hugh Bennett of St. Columban’s missions, Nancheng, to 
whose camera craft THe Far East is much indebted. 


_ LOURDES MIRACLE ess 
Next month’s Far East will have a striking, illustrated 


article on a miracle of Lourdes. 
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epose in Egypt 


From the painting by Luc Olivier Merson 


“An angel of the Lord appeared in a dream to 
Joseph saying: ‘Arise, and take the Child and His 
mother and flee into Egypt ... for Herod will seek 
the Child to destroy Him.’ So he arose, and took 
the Child and His mother by night, and withdrew 
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to Egypt... : 
Mart. 11, 13, 14 
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| THE PRESENCE of the mystery of the Incar- 

nation, the human mind is overpowered by the 
unutterable prodigality of God’s love. Our eyes are 
not strong enough to endure the brightness of His 
glory; there is nothing to do but believe and adore. 
When we consider the infinite distance He came and 
the awfulness of the humiliation He endured in cloth- 
ing Himself in human flesh, we can only fall at His 
feet, knowing that we can never comprehend the 
Mystery. 

+ 


HE PUT NO limits to His generosity; He came 
“4 as if there was no sin upon the earth; or, as if He 
had been blind to the iniquities of the human heart 
and took pity only upon the wretchedness in which 
the world was plunged. It was love which did not 
stop to consider its own honor or dignity ; love which 
pours itself out upon the creatures of this earth that 
drew Him to this earth. 


+ 


“HE HATH NOT taken hold of the angels,” but 
He left Heaven for our sakes. The world had 
come to a point when it needed a remedy such as the 
Incarnation to save it from destruction and restore it 
to its God. “He who was rich became poor that we 
through His poverty might become rich.” 


a 


H' LOVE bridged the chasm that separated Him 
from His creatures, and He came, passing by 
the houses of kings, the pomp and regal splendor 
of the world, in order that we might find Him in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger—the Christ 
who was God. Before this world was created, God 
was His own joy and blessedness. He in no way 
depended on creatures for His happiness, and He 
is so far above us that the very thought of His 
majesty and holiness overpowers the poor human 


mind. 
+ 


F HE DID not come, we could never have dared 

to dream that there was such fervor and eagerness 
in that divine Being to bring us to Himself. Con- 
science only lighted up and emphasized His justice 
and His awful sanctity. Reason only told us of His 
power and His greatness. Before the Incarnation 
there was a cold gleam in the love and worship with 
which the creature approached his Maker, like the 
sunlight on the snow-clad heights. But Bethlehem 
tells another tale when we see God bowing down 
‘in tenderness to bring His creatures closer to Him- 
self. Here we stand amidst wonders as if the whole 
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By the Rev. JOHN HENAGHAN, 
Missionary of St. Columban, Manila, P. I. 
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world came tumbling around us in glory, and the 
very stars in heaven fell at our feet. 


woe + 


GP LOOKING down on the world, had pity 
upon us and said: “I will send My Son.” We 
should never have known what God was like, if 
Jesus did not come. He planned that this coming 
would not be in some pleasant spot, where He would 
be sheltered from the coldness of this world, where 
nature would pour forth her rarest gifts, and He 
should be surounded by the loyalty and devotion 
He deserved. 
+ 


E TOOK human flesh in order that He might 

be able to suffer like us, and with us, and for 
us. He came not in strength, but in weakness, and 
He conquered, not by the majesty of His presence, 
but as a man enduring the things of a man, and 
He goes before us beckoning us on like a friend 
who has thrown in his lot with ours, and who knows 
every step of the road. 


>} 


(BoP COULD do no better thing to win man’s 
heart than the lowliness of Bethlehem. When 
the appointed time was fulfilled, the curtains were 
drawn aside and there was manifested on the stage 
of the world, as the great outstanding fact of all 
time, a woman holding in her arms a Child, and the 
Child was God! 
| + 


A NEW APPEAL was brought into life, some- 
thing to rouse all that was best and deepest in 
man, a divine ruse by which man could serve his 
Maker in loyalty and love—a spark to enkindle a 
flame within us for a Sacred Heart as human as 
our own. The first Christmas brought the Real 
Presence on this earth; we have that Presence still. 
He no longer dwells in light inaccessible. “In these 
days God hath spoken to us by His Son.” : 


Sa 


pT Beeto the fate of a single man was of little 
account in the eyes of the world, but since God 
became a man, every soul matters, for every soul 
has its possibilities of union and friendship with 
Him. Since the Incarnation, each thinking, solitary 
unit in the sea of humanity has a special purpose, 
and life has a meaning, and the stars have a meaning, 
and the glories of this world sing a song of a wonder- 
ful Creator, and sound the praises of our God. 

“Oh weary, weary is the world, but here is the 
world’s desire.” 





“The work is still going on,” reports Father Walczak (left) to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thos. J. McDonnell, General Secretary 

and National Director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith (centre), who met the repatriated missionaries 

on Dec. 1. Second from left is Father Scanlon, fourth is Father Spencer; Father Donoghue is on extreme right. The 
record shows 186 missionaries of St. Columban still in the Far East. 


Report from China 


What Has Been Happening in Hanyang and 
in Shanghai . . . As Told to the Editor 


al’ HE WORK is still going on,” said Father Stan- 
islaus J. Walczak of St. Columban’s, summing 
up his account of the missions in Occupied China. 


On the chilly afternoon of December 1, he came 
down Pier F in Jersey City, the first of five priests 
of St. Columban’s Society to disembark from the 
M. S. Gripsholm. He was followed by Fathers Eu- 
gene Spencer, Michael V. Scanlon, Philip J. Donog- 
hue and Joseph J. Spahn and by Otto J. Scheuerman, 
lay aide who has spent twenty-two years in the 
service of St. Columban’s missions in China. All six 
had been laboring in Hanyang Vicariate under Bish- 
op Galvin. Only three months ago they had seen the 
skyline of Shanghai receding into the blue distance 
of a September day. They were the first St. Colum- 
ban missionaries who had to accept repatriation from 
China since the outbreak of the war. Glad to feel the 
good ground of home beneath their feet again, they 
still regretted their forced departure from the Far 
East, where 186: missionaries of St. Columban remain, 
ninety-two of them in China. 


The arrival of the little group means that at length 
we have a first-hand report of St. Columban’s mis- 
sions in Occupied China. Since December 1941, the 
news that has reached us from Hanyang and Shang- 
hai has been indirect and partial. (We are in con- 
stant contact by mail with our missions in Nancheng, 
Free China, and last summer two priests, flown out 
for medical care, brought us’ first-hand news from 
Nancheng.) . 


To the upcountry Chinese towns, hundreds of miles 
from the coast, as well as to restless, cosmopolitan 
Shanghai, the morning of December 8, 1941 brought 
word that at last the lightning had struck from the 
long-gathering thunderclouds of war. 


On that day the personnel in St. Columban’s mis- 
sions in China was as follows: 


China: December 8, 1941 


75 St. Columban priests, 7 Chinese priests, 3 St. 
Columban Brothers, 22 St. Columban Sisters, 6 Sis- 
ters of Loretto, 12 Chinese Sisters of St. Mary, 1 lay 
aide. 

(A second community of Lorettines was conduct- 
ing a school in Shanghai, bringing the total number 
of Lorettines in China to 16.) 


At that time the principal towns of the Hanyang 
Vicariate were occupied by Japanese forces, but no 
drastic changes were made then in the circumstances 
of the missionaries. On December 11 a Japanese 
officer called on Father Walczak, to inform him that 
their respective countries were at war. But the priest 
was not imprisoned or molested. His movements 
around the large parish of Mowangtsui had already 
been restricted by the military situation, ‘but he was 
still free to visit his mission stations whenever local 
conditions permitted. For him and for other priests 
of belligerent nationality this measure of freedom 
continued from Pearl Harbor until the summer of 
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1942. Father Scanlon became an exception on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1942, when he was taken into custody. 
He was held for sixteen days and was then brought 
down to Hankow, where he was released. 


CATHOLIC LIFE MAINTAINED 


_ Meanwhile the Catholic life of the Hanyang Vicari- 
ate was being maintained, though growth and devel- 
opment—for which journeys, frequent gatherings and 
stable conditions are required—had slowed down. In 
the city and country the parishes were staffed as 
usual. Three communities of Sisters, the Lorettines, 
the St. Columban Sisters and the Chinese Sisters of 
St. Mary, were at their posts in 
Hanyang City. Under Father 
Spencer’s direction the Chinese 
Sisters were conducting their dis- 
pensary. 

Six months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese authorities in Han- 
yang city told Father Spencer 
and Father Scanlon that they 
were to leave for Shanghai in two 
days. Sisters M. Stella and Clem- 
entia, Lorettines, received the 
same notice. Meanwhile Father 
Walczak had set out one Mon- 
day morning in June to pay a 
fraternal visit to his colleague, 
Father Spahn, who was stationed 
some twenty miles away. The 
visit was interrupted by a call 
from a Japanese officer, who 
brought word that both priests 
were to go to Hankow and Shang- 
hai. Within a week they found 
themselves on the same river- 
steamer with the others, sailing 
down the Yangtse for Shanghai 
and apparently for repatriation. 
The first exchange was then being 
made. Bishop Galvin, who had 
protested fruitlessly against the 
repatriation of these four priests 
and two Sisters, came to Hankow 
to bid them a sorrowful goodbye. 

In Shanghai they renewed the 
protest. Theirs was a spiritual 
mission that they had received 
from the Pope. They should not 
be compelled to leave their work. 
Their protest was heard, and the 
exchange ship sailed without them 
(June, 1942). But they were not 
allowed to return to their Han- 
yang missions. They were al- 
lowed their freedom within ig 
Shanghai, where they were sta- 
tioned in St. Columban’s on Rue 
Maresca. Here they were joined in August, 1942, by 
four more priests from Hanyang, Fathers Donoghue, 
McDonald, O’Collins and Patrick Hennessy. The 
only priests left in Hanyang Vicariate were now the 
Irish and the Chinese. 

The two Lorettines joined the community in Lor- 
etto School, on Rue Pottier, Shanghai. 


JANUARY, 1944 


Meanwhile Mr. Scheuerman was still at his post, 
helping the bursar of the Vicariate in his daily strug- 
gle with shortage of funds and inflated prices. Flour 
was now ten times its former price. Rice, which had 
cost eight Chinese dollars a tan—about 133 Ilbs.—in 
time of peace, was selling at $500 for the same quan- 
tity early this year. While wrestling with these prob- 
lems last February, Mr. Scheuerman received notice 
that he, too, must sail down the river to Shanghai. 
At the same time, Sister M. Nicholas, Holland-born 
Lorettine, was told that she must do likewise. Sis- 
ter M. Justa, who is Czech by birth, Sister M. Pat- 





In Occupied China ... A Japanese marine on guard in a Chinese coastal city. 


ricia, who is Irish, and Sister M. Isabel, Chinese, 
still represent Loretto in Hanyang. 


INTERNED IN SHANGHAI 


Until last Spring no civilians had been interned in 
Shanghai. Americans were required to wear a red 
armband, each with his own registration number, but 


on 


they were at liberty. In February, 1943, internment 
began. Several camps or “civil assembly centres” 

were formed, each known by the district in\or near 
Shanghai where it was located, Pootung, Chapei, 
Yangchow and so on. The buildings and: grounds 
of the French Jesuits in Siccawei were appointed for 
priests of belligerent nationality. The Vincentian and 
Franciscan houses in the city were also designated 
for priests. Sisters were required to go into the con- 
vent of the Religious of the Sacred Heart, who con- 
ducted a school and college on Avenue Joffre. Only 
priests, Brothers and Sisters of belligerent nation- 
ality were interned or “concentrated.” 


CHAPLAIN-INTERNEES 


_ The lay people were interned first. It was April 
when the missionaries were included. On April 13 
eight St. Columban priests went into internment. 
Fathers McGoldrick, Spencer and Healey went to 


Siccawei. The other five succeeded in being admitted 


to lay camps, where they served as chaplains. Father 
Donoghue and Father Scanlon went voluntarily into 
the Pootung camp to place themselves at the service 
of the Catholics among the 1100 Americans interned 
there. Father Walczak and a fellow-Pennsylvanian, 
a Maryknoll Father, entered the Ash camp, to give 
the interned foreign employes of the Shanghai muni- 
cipality the spiritual aid of Mass and the sacraments. 
Father O’Collins and Father Patrick Hennessy of St. 
Columban’s went to share the lot of the Australian 
and British internees in Yangchow, with the same 
purpose. Father McDonald and Father Spahn were 
exempt from internment because of illness. Mr. 
Scheuerman contracted pleurisy in Chapei camp and 
was removed thence to the General Hospital. 

The word “camp” is used loosely for each of these 
groupings. In Pootung it means a large warehouse, 


formerly used by the British and American Tobacco 
Company. 
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In Chapei it means the buildings of a 


Chinese university. The Ash centre is a former Brit- 
ish military camp. 

All through the difficult months and years the. 
Loretto Sisters had kept their school going in Shang- — 
hai. Indeed, they had developed it to a point where 
a new building was needed to accommodate the large — 
number of Chinese girls enrolled. Now, with intern- 
ment looming up, the Sisters brought the school year 
to an early close. They had been given about ten 
days’ grace, So that they might hold their gradu- 
ation exercises and make the arrangements that the 
suspension of such a thriving institution demanded. 
During Holy Week they left their house and took up 
residence in the Convent of the Sacred Heart, where 
nearly 100 Sisters of nineteen different communities 
were already “concentrated.” Among them was— 
and is—Sister M. Carmel of the St. Columban Sisters. 
She is the only member of her community in China 
who is not free. 

One of the Shanghai Lorettines is not interned, 
though she resides with the other Sisters in the 
Sacred Heart Convent. A native of Shanghai, Sister 
Antonella Marie is of Portuguese citizenship and 
therefore neutral. Her freedom has enabled her to 
render invaluable service to the interned members of 
her community and to maintain contact with the 


many pupils and alumnae of the school. 


The interned Sisters are far from idle. They accept 
the temporary withdrawal from normal activity with 
the cheerful adaptability that comes from a strong 
faith in Divine Providence. They fill their days with 
prayer, work and study in a characteristic blend of 
sound piety and brisk industry. Sister M. Nicholas, 
for instance, is studying two new languages to add 
to her English, Chinese and native Dutch. 


IRISH MISSIONARIES 


Irish missionaries of St. Columban have been left. 
at liberty in Shanghai as in Hanyang. Father Cody 
has taken over from Father McGoldrick as head of 
the house on Rue Maresca. Father McWilliams and 
Father Harry Collins of St. Columban’s have charge 
of Christ the King parish in the city. Fathers Cody, 
Patrick O’Connell and Martin McCarthy attend .to 
the parochial work that now has St. Columban’s pub- 
lic chapel as its centre. Father O’Connell teaches in 
Gonzaga College and Father Martin McCarthy 
teaches in St. Michael’s College for Russian boys. 
Father Thomas Chambers, Irish Franciscan, who is 
staying at St. Columban’s, is acting rector of St. 
Michael’s College. 

The St. Columban Sisters continue their school for 
Russian girls, To meet the emergency created by the 
suspension of Loretto School, the St. Columban Sis- 
ters have accepted as many of the Loretto pupils as 
they can fit. 

“Russian Catholic Church, Shanghai,” says a brass 
plate on the outer gate of the St. Columban Sisters’ 
house. Their chapel is now serving as the parish 
church for the Russian congregation. 


SHANGHAI, 1943 


Food is scarce and dear in Shanghai. Fortunately 
no major epidemic has swept through the city or the 
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camps. The usual illnesses were 
prevalent, of course. Father Mc- 
Goldrick has been seriously ill to 
the point where he received the 
Last Sacraments. He was recov- _ 
ering when the repatriates were 
leaving Shanghai. 

Life in the internment camps 
inevitably bore the unpicturesque 
stamp of routine. The priests cele- 
brated Mass every day. Father 
Spencer in Siccawei added bee- 
keeping to study. He succeeded 
in providing a large quantity of 
honey to supplement the fare of 
the men in the other camps. Oc- 
casionally something would hap- 
pen to create a stir. One day in 
September, for instance, the in- 
ternees in the Pootung camp, 
which stands across the Whampoo river from the 
Shanghai water-front, heard explosions. They looked 

. and saw the Italian liner, Conte Verde, lurching 
and sinking in the muddy water. The crew had scut- 
tled it. That spelled the news that Italy was out of 
the war. The crew put off in small boats and were 
later interned. - 


Rumors of repatriation ebbed and flowed in the 
camps until September 15, when definite word came. 
On September 19 those chosen for repatriation left 
Shanghai. By now it was clear that there was no 
chance of returning to their Hanyang missions, while 
the war lasted, and no chance of working in Shang- 
hai; so the five priests and Mr. Scheuerman accepted 
the opportunity of returning to the United States. 
Father Healey, who as a “Shanghailander” belonged 
to another category, planned to go to Pootung camp 
as a voluntary internee-chaplain. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING IN HANYANG 


The latest news from Hanyang in ‘the interior in- 
dicated that some of the priests had been required 
to move into the city from the country parishes. This 
consequence of “military necessity” dated from the 
summer of 1942. Eleven Irish priests of St. Colum- 
ban’s Society and four Chinese priests are still staff- 
ing upcountry parishes. In Hanyang city all the 
parishes are staffed and functioning. Occasionally 
the priests can work out from the city. For instance, 
Father Michael McCarthy has attended a sick call 
across the Yangtse in Wuchang, from which Amer- 
ican Franciscans have been repatriated. Father Ho- 
gan has succeeded in going up the river to attend an 
important country mission and Father Waters reaches 
another rural village from the city. Both of these 
missions are new and it is vital that the priests be 
able to keep in touch with them. 

Bishop Galvin’s seminary is still preparing Chi- 
nese boys for the priesthood, though the enrollment 
has been cut down. The seminary has been trans- 
ferred for the time being to Ying-Wu-Chow, on the 
outskirts of Hanyang city. Fathers O’Carroll, Mc- 
Closkey and Leddy are in charge. 

The St. Columban Sisters are still free in Han- 
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“The work is still going on. 





..” Sacred Heart Church, Hanyang, China 


yang. An invasion of white ants, threatening to de- 
stroy the floors of their buildings, seems to have 
alarmed them more than the war. The three Sisters 
of Loretto in Hanyang are apparently with the Chi- 
nese Sisters of St. Mary. The Chinese Sisters have 
been doing notably good work in their dispensary. 
Three of them are now trained nurses. Though med- 
ical supplies are scarce and extremely dear, these 
Sisters have rendered merciful aid to the sick simply 
by expert treatment and the wise use of the meagre 
remedies available. In the twelve months ending on 
June 30, 1942, the number of dispensary cases treated 
by St. Columban’s missions in Hanyang was 29,665. 


Food is not plentiful. Rice and vegetables are the 
principal articles of diet. Chinese tea can be had; 
coffee can not. Sugar was getting scarce last Spring. 
There was no butter, no milk. The last time milk 
was seen in Hankow was some time during the win- 
ter of 1942, when some Japanese condensed milk was 
being sold. It was reported, however, that the priests 
in St. Columban’s central residence had acquired two 
cows, which were on pasture within the compound 
walls. Perhaps, therefore, there is some milk now; or 
perhaps there has been some beef. The Sisters are 
busy raising vegetables in their little gardens and 
keeping bees, to augment the food supply. 

Bishop Galvin is free, well and active. The Fran- 
ciscans who had to leave Wuchang in February re- 
ported that he came to see them off. He is show- 
ing the strain that his difficult and delicate position 
since 1938 has involved. “He is in good health but 
very tired,” said one of his repatriated priests. 


SURVEY 


After two years of war, during which one priest 
has died, two have returned for medical care and 
five have been repatriated, the personnel in St. Co- 
lumban’s missions, China, is now: 

: China: December 8, 1943 

67 St. Columban priests, 8 Chinese priests, 3 St. 
Columban Brothers, 22 St. Columban Sisters, 6 Sis- 
ters of Loretto, 12 Chinese Sisters of St. Mary. 

Of these, four priests and four Sisters are interned. 
The rest are free. And “the work is still going on.” 





Story of a Wartime Voyage from China and the Philippines . . . By Patrick Breheny 


“OPTAVE YOU ANY ICE CREAM on board?” an 
American voice shouted from one ship. ' 

“Plenty,” came the answer from the other. It 
brought a cheer. 

“And coffee?” 

“Yes, coffee, too.” Another cheer. 

The two ships were the Gripsholm and the Teia 
Maru, and both were berthed at the same dock in 
Mormugao, India. The Gripsholm had arrived there 
first, coming from the United States with Japanese 
civilians to be exchanged for Americans and with 
Red Cross supplies for prisoners held in the Far East. 
From China came the Teia Maru, bearing Americans. 
It arrived on October 15, and docked on the follow- 
ing day, a short distance behind the other exchange 
ship. Crowding forward on the deck of the Teva 
Maru, the American passengers hailed the crew of the 
Gripsholm. 

Something bright flew in-an arc through the air. 
Half a dozen hands reached out to catch it. It was 


an orange from the Gripsholm. It was followed by: 


another and another, a foretaste of the memorable 
meal to be served a few days later when the repatri- 
ates would change ships. 

A sailor went down the Gripsholm gangplank and 
came along the dock with a package in his hand. 
Somebody lowered a rope over the side of the Teia 
Maru and hauled up the package. An excited, laugh- 
ing group gathered around as it reached the deck. 
It was a package of American cigarettes. 


Great Majority of Catholic Missionaries Remain 


These were minor but unforgettable incidents in 
the seventy-two day voyage of some 20,000 miles that 
brought 1,236 Americans from Manchuria, Shanghai, 
Hongkong and the Philippines, places that became 
remote in a new and terrible way two years ago. 
Among the repatriates were some priests, Brothers 
and Sisters, who had stayed at their posts for six 
long years of the Sino-Japanese war but were now 
forced to return to their homeland for the duration. 
They are consoled by the knowledge that they are 
only a small percentage of the Catholic personnel in 
Far Eastern mission lands, 


oe 


OLD IN THEIR VARIOUS CAMPS and resi- 

dences on September 15 that they were to be 
repatriated, the first of the Tera Maru’s passengers 
went aboard at Shanghai on September 19. On the 
morrow the ship sailed down the Whampoo, past the 
go-downs and warehouses built on the flat lands be-: 
side that winding river, and out into the yellow 
waters of the China Sea. 


Like the Gripsholm, already on its way from New 
York, the Teia Maru sailed with all lights on and 
under full guarantees of safe passage from all bel- 
ligerents. 


Hongkong, Philippines, Saigon, Singapore 


On September 23 it reached Hongkong, where it 
took more passengers on board. It did not dock at 
Kowloon, familiar halting-place of liners in the days 
of peace, and the travelers saw nothing of Victoria 
city. Next day it sailed southwards to the Philip- 
pines, where the internment camps in Manila and 
Baguio were opening their gates to release some of 
their inmates. The ship did not go to Manila, how- 
ever. It anchored about quarter of a mile from the 
port of San Fernando, north of the gulf of Lingayen 
and about 150 miles north-west of Manila. The pas- 
sengers were brought out in boats, and on September 
28 the Teia Maru turned around and sailed westwards 
for Saigon in French Indo-China. 


Leaving Saigon on October 2, the ship sailed for 
Singapore, now re-named Sho-Nan by the Japanese. 
Those on board did not have a chance of seeing the 
celebrated port, the “Gibraltar of the East,” where 
grim history was made in the early months of 1942. 
Their ship stayed out in the strait, where they could 
see land but saw nothing of Singapore except the 
glow of its lights in the sky at night. 

Every mile of the course taken by each of the two 
ships was the subject of exact agreement between 
the countries concerned. There were explicit reser- 
vations and restrictions. These now barred the Teia 
Maru from sailing direct to India. She took a south- 
easterly course, passed between Sumatra and Java 
and after making a wide swing, came north to Mor- 
mugao, on the west side of India, where she arrived 
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eight days after leaving Singapore. She found the 
Gripsholm there before her. 


Historic Goa 


Mormugao is an island off Goa, the ancient Cath- 
olic city of Portugese India. The Christian history 
of Goa goes back across four and a half centuries to 
Vasco Da Gama, the discoverer of the sea route to 
India, to Albuquerque the empire-builder, to Francis 
Xavier the conqueror of souls. The religious influ- 
ence of Goa has reached out across all India and into 
China and Japan. In the Jesuit Church in Goa the 
incorrupt body of St. Francis Xavier now rests. The 
Archbishop of Goa holds the title of Patriarch of the 
East Indies. 

For this historic city Mormugao is the port. The 
dock where the exchange ships lay is about eight 
miles from the city. The Catholics on board the Teia 
Maru were disappointed to learn that they would not 
be allowed to leave Mormugao to visit Goa and the 
Shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 

The ships stayed in Mormugao for about a week. 
It took days to exchange their cargoes. The Grip- 
sholm had. brought Red Cross supplies that were 
transferred to the Teia Maru for shipment to Ameri- 
can prisoners and internees in the Far East. The 
Japanese ship had brought 20,000 buckets of soy 
bean sauce for the Japanese in the United States. 


Meeting in Mormugao 


While the loading and unloading went on, the pas- 
sengers of each ship began to move around the dock. 
Inevitably they met. The first to meet happened to 
be a young American girl and a young Japanese girl. 
During the days in Mormugao there were no mani- 
festations of hostility, no recriminations. More than 
one act of charity was observed as. Americans ren- 
dered service to Japanese women and children. Some 
of the Japanese had lived for years in the United 
States and doubted whether they would be able to 
speak the Japanese language. 

The actual exchange of passengers took place on 
October 20. On the railroad track 
that ran along the dock, a line 
of box cars was drawn up. The 
Japanese came down the gang- 
plank of the Gripsholm, crossed 
the track and filed down the 
dock on the far side of the box 
cars. Meanwhile the Americans 
left the Teia Maru and walked 
up the dock on the near side of 
the box cars to reach another 
gangplank leading up into the 
Gripsholm. Strolling behind the 
box cars later, an American saw 
scrawled in chalk on one of them 
the words: “Japan and America 
will be Friend.” 

Next day the Teia Maru sailed 
fora japann. on October ; 22" the 
Gripsholm began its homeward 
journey. Bearing its name and 
the words ‘“Diplomat-Sverige” 
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in huge letters on its sides, and the blue and yellow 
colors of neutral Sweden painted on sides and deck, 
it went out into the Arabian Sea towards its first port 
of call, Port Elizabeth in South Africa. 


In Port Elizabeth the priests on board received a 
memorable welcome from the local clergy, all Irish. 
About fifty priests, some of them having traveled 
special from Cape Town, gathered to show hospital- 
ity to the American missionaries. The local Sisters 
were equally hospitable to Sisters among the pas- 
sengers. 

Leaving Port Elizabeth on November 4 with happy 
and grateful memories of fraternal kindness, the 
homeward-bound missionaries rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope and saw the spray of the South Atlantic 
break over the bow of their ship.. Their next stop 
was the beautiful port and city of Rio de Janeiro in 
Brazil, another reminder of the great achievements 
of Portugal. Rio also gave them a Catholic welcome. 


It was sunny summer in Rio. Hitherto the voyage 
had been in the tropics. The agreed courses of the 
ships brought the passengers four times across the 
equator. Now the Gripsholm sailed north. On Sun- 
day afternoon, November 28, the passengers caught 
a glimpse of the coast of Bermuda. The weather 
was still warm. But next day came a chill that sent 
everybody ransacking his meagre baggage for warm 
clothes. On the cold night of November 30 the 
Gripsholm sighted a lightship outside New York and 
early next morning moved up the bay to swing in 
at Pier F opposite the Manhattan skyline. 


OW THE GANGPLANK of the Gripsholm 
reached out to touch a familiar yet a strange 
world. 

A child who remembered only the Far Eastern 
cities where the white man is the foreigner and 
where manual labor is done by the Oriental, looked 
over the rail of the ship at the busy dock and harbor, 
and said, in wonderment: 

“Mama, all the people working here are foreign- 
ers!” 


Japanese leave Gripsholm by one gangplank, Americans go on board by another. 





HIGH SCHOOL CROWD in CHINA 


As Nations Warred, Nancheng’s Catholic Youth 
Made a Strategic Retreat to Victory 


By the REV. THOMAS FOY, 


St. Columban Missionary,. Nancheng, China 


oe es FAITH, INSPIRING purity of life’— 

this was the program set forth by Bishop 
Cleary of Nancheng, in a retreat for the high school 
students of his Vicariate. 


Education has made tremen- 
dous strides in the new China in 
spite of war conditions; so much 
so that towns which formerly had 
only one or two grammar schools, 
today have four or five high 
schools, or middle schools, as they 
are called in China. The Church 
in China has kept abreast of the 
latest developments and the prob- 
lem that faced us was how to 
give our scattered Catholics the 
higher education in their religion 
that they needed. To date we 
haven't been able to open a Catho- 
lic high school in Nancheng; we 
Wwere-very earit once but... 


A PROBLEM IS SOLVED 


In the meantime, our Catholic 
boys and girls attend pagan high 
schools and the Catholic training 
which they do not receive there, 
we try to supply after school 
hours. We felt, however, that 
something more should be done. 
I have been connected in many ways with the stu- 
dents and I approached Father Teng, who teaches 
in the seminary. After discussing the matter with 
him, we hit on the idea of a retreat for all the Catholic 
high school students in the Vicariate. 

There were difficulties: the weather was hot, some 
of the students would have to come long distances, 
we needed the Bishop’s permission and had to find 
a retreat master. We had very little trouble with 
the last two, as the Bishop readily gave his consent 
and Father Teng kindly agreed to give the retreat. 

The Nancheng compound was the only one with 
adequate accommodations. We decided on the time 
for the retreat and notified the priests in the outlay- 
ing parishes, requesting them to cooperate. They 
did so readily. For a couple of days, students, boys 
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St. Columban’s Father Thomas Foy 


and girls, came trooping in to Nancheng, some 
traveling on foot for a distance of forty or fifty miles 
with the temperature well in the nineties. 


The retreat lasted three days 
and during them the fundamental 
truths of Catholicism were con- 
sidered. Father Teng told them 
how Catholic dogmas glorify rea- 
son and go higher; he also un- 
masked heresies that seep in from 
outside. The students were atten- 
tive; they showed a deep appre- 
ciation of the retreat and demon- 
strated keen earnestness in their 


piety. 


THE STUDENTS RESPOND 


Perhaps the most noteworthy 
effect of the retreat was the sense 
of solidarity the students received 
as a united body instead of iso- 
lated individuals swamped in the 
pagan schools they attended. As 
a body they could raise their 
heads, be proud of themselves and 
perhaps be a force in spreading 
the Gospel. Bishop Cleary gave 
them a special lecture and stressed 
the last point. He said it was the 
active works for the faith that 
made the Europe that was, great and that it would 
be the same works of faith that would make China 
great. He entreated the students to be in the van- 
guard of the movement. 

At the end of the three days, our students set 
out for home again, happy, and resolved, almost to 
a man, to come back again. 





Form oF BEQUEST 
I hereby give and bequeath to St. Cotum- 
BAN’S Foreign Misston Society, incorporated 


under the laws of the State of Nebraska, the 

for the purposes of 
said Society as specified in the articles of 
incorporation. 
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WHAT of the MISSIONS in WARTIME? 
An Editorial of danuary, 1942 brought Up to Date 


How many missionaries of St. Columban are still 
in the Far East? 

_ A total of 186. That includes 148 priests, 3 Broth- 
ers, 35 Sisters. It adds up to 92.5 per cent of the 

total of two years ago. There were 201 missionaries 

of St. Columban in the Far East when war broke out. 


What has happened to the fifteen who are no 
longer there? 
One priest died of illness in China. Seven were 
repatriated in 1942, five in 1943. Two had to come 
from Free China for medical treatment. 


Where are the 186 missionaries of St..Columban 
now in the Far East? 


They are distributed as follows: 

Occupied China: 55 priests, 3 Brothers, 15 Sisters. 
Free China: 22 priests, 7 Sisters, 

Korea: 24 priests, 

Burma, India‘: 26 priests, 

Philippines: 31 priests, 13 Sisters. 


How many of these are free? 


According to our information, 158 are free. That 
is 85 per cent of the total. 


Have your missionaries continued their regula 
work since Pearl Harbor? 


They have, though obviously under difficulties. 
Still, even for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1943—a particularly unsettled and distressful time— 
Bishop Cleary in China has reported a total of 1,003 
baptisms, 117,876 Holy Communions and 27,150 cases 
treated in his dispensary. (His is the only report that 
has reached us so far for the year.) © 


What are the difficulties ? 


They vary with the various territories and the 
various phases of the war. 

The migration of Catholic families, fleeing before 
advancing armies; the restrictions that ‘military 
necessity” imposes on the movements of priests and 
people; the obstacles created by rapidly rising prices 
and diminishing funds; the perplexing, sometimes 


bafflling, problem of keeping schools, native semi- | 


naries and other necessary institutions on a normal 
basis during abnormal times: these are some of the 
major difficulties that war has brought to the mis- 
sions. 


Were these difficulties to be expected? 


Difficulties are always to be expected in the work 
of the missions. And they are to be expected always 
and everywhere in time of war. But one of the sur- 
prises of the present war has been the extent to which 
our missionaries have been able to continue their 
work, in spite of the difficulties. 
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Si. Columban’s missions in the Far East 


How can we help the missions in these times of 
special trial? 
As always, in Christ’s own way: by prayer, work 
and sacrifice. 


Can you send funds to your missionaries now? 

Yes, to some of them. We have assured the others 
that they are safe in borrowing locally to keep them- 
selves and their work alive.. We felt confident that 
you would justify this assurance by continuing to 
send donations to St. Columbans, Nebr., for these 
missionaries. These donations are forming a fund 
now that will meet the missionaries’ debts when com- 
munications are open again. 


Are you missionaries concentrating just on the 

problems of the hour? 

Not exclusively. It would be criminally short- 
sighted to lose sight of tomorrow, when peace will 
come to an exhausted, shaken, bewildered world. 
Now more than ever we must rouse the missionary 
spirit in our Catholic boys. Now more than ever 
we must keep our seminaries full. 


Is the outlook for the missions hopeful? 

Of course it is hopeful. The most certain and most 
powerful factor in human affairs is the Providence of 
God, and the will of God is the salvation of souls. The 
seeds of the Faith were sown in mission lands in spite 
of difficulties greater than any that this war can pro- 
duce. These seeds have already taken root and the 
difficulties of today or tomorrow are not going to 
kill them. 


‘In this hour of crisis does the work of the missions 
appear as important as ever? 

It is still the most important and most sublime 
work that man can do. 


il 







Thirteen Young Priest 
on December 19, 
Buffalo, N. ’ 

John 


66 E BEG GOD to bless their 
* labors and fill them with peace 

and joy. With all our heart 

we bless them.” So spoke our Holy 
Father, Pius XII, in a benediction ex- 
tended to all “our dear missionaries” who 
are laboring unflinchingly in the midst of 
the havoc wrought by the present world conflict. 


St. Columban’s in America is glad that it can 
contribute thirteen young men, schooled in its 
seminaries, to the boundless opportunities that 
lie ahead in mission lands. The mission fields 
Rev. Edmond G. Bahl, of tomorrow will be fertile fields, and the harvest will be limited in 

Buffalo, N. Y. coe 
great part by the number of laborers who can be sent-to toil in the 
fields and to gather in the fruits. 





When the sea lanes of the world have again been cleared for peace- 


ful traffic, these thirteen young priests, along with many other mis- 
sionaries who are waiting patiently for that day, will be ready to join 
hands with the one hundred and eighty-six St. Columban priests and 
Sisters who now remain in the missions in spite of the upheaval in | 
which they find themselves engulfed. Nothing is more evident than | 
that fresh bands of young, vigorous workers must be available for the | 

| 


missions immediately at the close of the war. The thirteen recently 
ordained priests are part of St. Columban’s provision for the urgent 
need and obvious opportunity. 





Rev. Ernest J. Speckhart, 
Newark, N. J. 





Rev. Leo S. Lyons, Rev. Daniel J. O’Connell, Rev. Keith F. Gorman, Rev. Robert J. Cullen, 
Providence, R. I. Buffalo, N. Y. Brisbane, Australia Chicago, Iil. 
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. Columban’s, Ordained 
 Joseph’s Cathedral, 

y the Most Rev. 

iffy, D.D. 





Twelve years of intensive training have equipped these young men 
to carry out the divine work they are to do. At St. Columban’s 
Preparatory Seminary in Silver Creek, N.Y., they received a basic 
training in arts and sciences for five years, developing themselves 
physically at the same time for the exacting life in the field. 


At the completion of this course, they were sent to St. Columban’s 
Seminary in Bristol, R. I., where for an entire year they were trained 
exclusively in the value of the spiritual life. During a thirty-day 
retreat, they were brought in closest contact with sacred things, 
which left a lasting imprint on their characters. 


The two years that followed were devoted to studies in Scholastic 
philosophy, which enabled them to differentiate between a sound 
method of thought and the materialism and skepticism that char- 
acterize so much of present-day pseudo-philosophy. Then lastly dur- 
ing four years they were given higher 
studies in Theology at St. Columban’s 
Seminary in Nebraska. 


Our sentiments are those of gratitude; 
first to Almighty God who has called these 
young men to His own work, secondly to 
the parents of these young priests who have 
proudly given their sons for this splendid 
cause, and also to our good friends who 
have made it possible by their help for these 
young men to reach the goal toward which 
they have been laboring. 





Rev. Charles E. Degnan, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. Bernard E. Toal, Rev. Robert E. Henry, Rev. Joseph P. McDonald, 
Gloucester, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn. Gloucester, N. J. 
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Rev. Daniel A. Boland, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Rev. George J. Bellas, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





Rev. Philip P. Brady, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ellen 


HE CARD IN THE Person- 

nel Office of the Daigler Ware- 
house designated that she was 
Mrs. Ellen Nowak, but to the 
two night watchmen, the engi- 
neer, and the other two cleaning 
women who constituted the night 
staff of workers at the Ware- 
house, she was simply Ellen. 

Ellen was a rather slight el- 
derly woman, though doubtless 
she was stronger and more wiry 
than she looked. She had white 
hair drawn tightly back into a 
plain knot, a kindly smile that 
crinkled the corners of her mouth, 
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and faded blue eyes with a hint 
of a twinkle in them. 

A quiet little body was Ellen, 
not given to gossip or banter, but 
easy to get along with, almost 
deprecating in her willingness to 
oblige. Her co-workers of the 
night group knew little of Ellen’s 
life, except that she was both 
widowed and childless. She, not 
being loquacious, seldom spoke of 
the past or enlarged on the 
present. 

Ellen’s working associates at the 
warehouse, none of them Catho- 
lics, commented sometimes on the 
extraordinary fact that after be- 
ing down on her knees scrubbing 





and cleaning all night, Ellen 
would then go to church—to 
Mass—to that big grey stone 
church not far from the ware- 
house. Not a bigoted group, they 
regarded Ellen, the eldest of 


. them all, with a rather awesome 


wonder. 

When she had first come to 
work among them, one of the 
charwomen had said to Sam, a 
night watchman, “Ellen don’t 
never eat a bite all night long. 
They ain’t no use in offering her 
any victuals. Miss Werner and 
me asked her to have some of our 
sandwiches and a drink of hot 
coffee from the thermos, but you 
can’t budge her into taking any- 
thing. Says she has to fast to go 
to Communion. Ain’t it the limit, 
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Sam, how the poor old soul can 
stand it. Yet she never seems to 
mind. Still, odd as she is, she kind 
of makes a body feel good.” 


Sam Gately agreed thought- 
fully that he felt somewhat the 
same way about Ellen. He even 
added, “Guess she’s kind of a 
saint, you know, like a lot of them 
early Christians was.” 

Ellen would have blushed like 
a young school girl at the mere 
hint of anything so presumptuous 
as her humble self having any 
saintly prerogatives. She didn’t 
think going hungry or thirsty 
all night, even if she did have to 
work hard, very much to do in 
exchange for the great privilege 
of having Christ actually come to 
stay with her every day. 


VEN THAT BITTER bliz- 
zardy night when the eighty- 
mile gale made front page news 
in Langanport, and the streets 
were roped off, Ellen refused to 
depart from her usual schedule, 
as she half tottered breathlessly 
into the basement at the ware- 
house to ring up her time. Though 
it was harder than usual, after 
that rude buffeting at the hands 
of the elements, to refuse to nib- 
ble on-a_ proffered sandwich or 
to sip the hot chocolate that Tim 
Smith, the engineer, had made. 
But Ellen adamantly refused 
with a pleasant thank-you as al- 
ways, and picking up her broom, 
mop and pail hastened off from 
the refreshing fragrance of the 
beverage being prepared. 


They were very short-handed 
that night. One of the cleaning 
women was home with influenza, 
and the other just recovering 
from a fall on an icy pavement 
had been afraid to brave the ele- 
ments in such a gale. One of the 
night watchmen had not been able 
to make it either, having been 
snowed in in the rural section 
where he lived, with bus facilities 
cut. of, Dhat ‘left. only Sam 
Gately, the head night watchman, 
Tim Smith, the engineer, and 
Ellen Nowak in charge of the big 
building. 

Sam volunteered to help clean 
several of the lower floors in be- 
tween his regular duties, if Ellen 
would take the. rest of them. 
“Skim ’em over, Ellen,’ Sam cau- 
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tioned. “Nobody expects you can 
do the work of three. How you 
ever got down here alive beats 
me! At least Smitty and me had 
our cars even if we couldn’t see a 
hand length’s ahead in this bliz- 
zard.” 

All night long Ellen worked 
alone on the deserted upper floors 
to the accompaniment of the rag- 
ing storm outside. Its eerie moan- 
ing blotted out every other sound 
except the creaking of windows 
and doors under the impact of the 
wind. 


CONSOLATION 
By Eileen Duggan 


The chief rivers, almost all, 
With bright ploy, 

Into the Atlantic fling 
Crystal joy. - 





The Atlantic draws the large 
streams 

Of this star, 

Yet the left Pacific is 

Greater far. 


Though no fresh break down 
the salt 

Of thy woe 

Ah, the greater, since alone, 

Thou dost gol 


Ellen going once in awhile to 
one of the windows could see 
nothing but the constantly eddy- 
ing swirls of snow. Usually the 
steeple of St. Martin’s church was 
plainly visible from the ware- 
house. Tonight the blizzard ob- 
scured everything. 

Though Sam had advised her 
to skim things over.’ That was 
not the way Ellen worked. Me- 
thodically she did every task with 
the usual thoroughness, although 
her work was doubled even with 
the watchman’s voluntary help. 


SUALLY 2. ELEEN, AT? 

TENDED five-thirty Mass, 
but with all the extra work, and 
waiting for the storm to calm 
down possibly, Ellen decided she 
would be lucky to reach St. Mar- 
tin’s in time for the 6:15 Mass. It 
made the fasting time longer, but 
Ellen hardily determined not to 
notice the rather hollow feeling 


brought on by lack of nourish- 
ment for hours, the battle against 
the storm earlier and the strenu- 
ousness of her added duties. 

She would manage some way to 
get to the second Mass—and on 
time, whether the storm let up or 
not. 

As dawn drew nearer there was 
no slackening in the gale, rather 
its reverberations sounded more 
furious than before as Ellen rang 
out her mop and emptied her pail 
for the final time. 

Quickly assembling her tools 
and rolling her apron into a neat 
bundle, Ellen, noting that it was 
five minutes to six by the big 
clock on the wall of the seventh- 
floor office, went and rang the 
elevator bell. Though she had not 
encountered either the watchman 
or the engineer since her arrival 
that night, Sam had promised to 
come up for her with the elevator 
as soon as she was through work- 
ing, if she would ring to let him 
know. 

As no one answered Ellen’s 
third ring now, she decided to 


‘walk down at least two flights of 


the steep stairs despite her aching 
bones and that strange wobbly 
feeling. “With having to pick my 
way through the blizzard, I’m 
lucky now if I get to church in 
time,” Ellen told herself. 

On the fifth floor Ellen again 
rang the bell, and when no re- 
sponse came after several min- 
utes of waiting, she swung back 
the door leading to the shaft to 
call down to Sam. In a momen- 
tary lull of the wind, she thought 
her voice might carry to him 
wherever he was. 

But as the door to the elevator 
shaft was thrust open, the word 
that passed Ellen’s lips from a 
suddenly constricted throat, was 
not “Sam” but “fire.” 


LLEN PEERING TREM- 

BLINGLY into the black 
cavernous depths below could 
discern no flame, but the odor 
of smoke was’ unmistakable. 
“Sane “Mrromith? 42” Elles 
cried in alarm, but fresh shrieks 
on the part of the gale were her 
only answer. 

With a prayer for quick direc- 
tion, Ellen closed the gate to the 
shaft. Mechanically, after a mo- 
ment she proceeded to the fourth 
floor, again calling out the names 
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of the watchman and the, engi- 
neer—again, as before, receiving 
no reply. 





The smell of smoke was becom- 
ing more pronounced now. A 
greyish haze was coming to meet 
Ellen from the floor just below. 
No elevator—and perhaps soon 
the stairways would be cut off! 
And no sane person would risk 
the fire escape from that height in 
that storm. She would only be 
hurled to the street below by the 
force of the wind, before she 
could get a footing on-one of the 
icy rungs. 

It was useless either to raise 





one of the windows and to try to ~ 


attract. attention of anyone on 
the street. It was pitch dark out, 
and most employees of ware- 
houses in the vicinity would not 
be reporting for work before 
seven-thirty, one hour and a half 
from then. If there was a chance 
pedestrian down there in the 
street, no human voice could pen- 
etrate to reach him above the 
shrieks of the wind. 


Two courses of action tugged 
at Ellen’s mind. She knew she 
must decide on either one or the! 
other without delay, and without 
panic, She could go down to the 
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“Greater wl bie Dian Shi. oe 


On the Beam 





Father Page, C.S.C. 
to undertake, when declaring “Abide with Me.” 


BAR DAU GHEE Reig 
CHRIST: 


I am hopeful the Holy Spirit 
and our Blessed Mother are keep- 
ing you “On the beam” for Christ. 


Life at least in its spiritual 
aspects, can be and should be 
simplified to a quiet and dominant 
abiding in Christ which is what 
our Blessed Lord has invited us 


We must never forget that Christ being God and therefore 
infinite in wisdom, never asks the impossible of men. When 
therefore He invites us to abide in Him, He is asking that 
which is possible for those who will accept and use His grace. 


The physical mortification you mentioned in your last letter 
is desirable in so far as Obedience permits. If you neglect 
this channel of grace, presently you will find Jesus, because 
He loves you, bringing you His strange yet true lover’s gift— 
suffering. Why not imitate the saints, therefore, and antici- 
pate Divine love by using the little opportunities of today, to 
prepare us for the larger necessities of tomorrow? 


I enclose a picture of someone for whom you must pray. 


In Mary’s Service, 


PATER A Gib voc. 


Epitor’s Note: These are actual letters written to missionaries 
and others by an American priest. 
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second floor through the smoke 
and possible flame, trusting to- 
the fire escape at that lower alti- — 
tude to get her to safety unaided, 
or she could climb the stairs again 
to the seventh floor and send in 
an alarm of fire. The only other 
phone left connected with the out- 
side, besides the one in the base- 
ment, was located in the seventh- 
floor ofitess 0 

At the thought of the phone in 
the basement, a wave of terror 
engulfed Ellen for a moment. It 
must be there or on the first floor 
that the fire had broken out, and 
something must have already 
happened to the two men down 
there. Something that made them 
powerless to come to her aid. 


USHING* “HY sitios 

ASIDE with another prayer 
for help, Ellen’s throbbing limbs 
carried her back up the steep 
climb to the top floor where she 
put through her message. 

She knew that by going to the 
top of the building she might be 
cutting off her own possible es- 
cape, unless the good Lord grant- 
ed that the firemen arrive in time 
to rescue her. Tendrils of smoke 
were coming up the staircase she 
had just mounted. Smoke was 
also issuing from the closed ele- 
vator shaft. Off in the distance, 
when the gale slowed a little, an 
ominous crackle could be heard 
for the first time. 

Reaching the seventh floor, 
Ellen, with not a little difficulty 
finally diaied the right number. 
She had left her glasses at home. 
And dial phones always seemed 
complicated to her anyway. But 
thank God the call had been re- 
ceived, and the fire department 
knew where’ she was. Someone 
would come for her. 

In going to the top floor to tele- 
phone, making her own immedi- 
ate escape less possible, Ellen had 
not been thinking merely of her 
own safety. Instead what had 
been foremost in her mind, as she 
had made her decision, was the 
safety of all the valuable goods 
stored on every floor. Goods that 
in hard war times like these 
would not easily be replaced. 
Many of the necessities of life 
now stored there, if they per- 
ished, could never be duplicated, 
Ellen had heard it said. The ac- 
tual dollar and cents loss would 


ffarEAst | 








IN THANKSGIVING FOR A QUARTER-CENTURY OF MISSIONARY BLESSINGS 








On Thanksgiving Day, November 25, 1943, His Excellency the Most Rev. James H. Ryan, S.T.D., celebrated Solemn 
Pontifical Mass in St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, Omaha, for the Silver Jubilee of St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society, 
founded in 1918... From this sanctuary in 1920 the first band of sixteen missionaries of St. Columban left for China. 





be taken care of by insurance, 
Ellen knew. But just the same, 
thousands of people in this coun- 
try and abroad would be deprived 
of clothing, food, medicine and 
other necessary things if the 
warehouse burned down. 


To Ellen waiting for the siren, 
the minutes dragged like ‘hours. 
Finally the familiar wail rose 
above the moaning of the storm. 
There were hoarse shouts, fol- 
lowed by the crash of falling 
glass. 

It was queer, thought Ellen 
drowsily a few minutes later, how 
far away the commotion below 
seemed all at once, even the wind 
wasn’t making hardly any noise 
esau! 2 


T WAS AFTERNOON of that 
same day when Ellen woke to 
consciousness in a hospital bed. 
Her head and chest ached, other- 
wise she suffered no discomfort. 
“Will I have to stay here long, 
Miss?” . 
Ellen’s voice trying to sound 
brave quavered a little as she put 
the question fearfully to the white 
clad figure hovering above her. 
Ellen had never been a hospital 
patient before, and the thought 
that she might be more helpless 
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than she realized was rather 
frightening. 

The nurse was cheerfully re-as- 
suring, though she spoke in a 
subdued tone, so as not to disturb 
the several other occupants of the 
ward. 

“You'll be fine inside of a week 
or two, Mrs. Nowak. You were 
overcome by smoke, you know, 
and you suffered some _ shock. 
Now try to sleep, please. The 
Doctor says you must rest awhile 
before you can do any more 
work.” 

Ellen smiled obedient acquies- 
cence as she closed her eyes. But 
after a few minutes of trying to 
sleep, she re-opened them, and 
half-whispered to the nurse, 
“Could you just tell me, Miss, 
about the watchman and the en- 
gineer that were in the building 
with me. They—they aren’t...?” 
Ellen was fearful of finishing the 
sentence. 

“Mr. Smith and Mr. Gately are 
going to get well. Though they 
won’t be out of here as soon as 
you, Mrs. Nowak. Both have 
burns and shock and the effects 


of inhaling smoke to recover 
from. They’re doing nicely, 
though.” 


“Thank you, Miss. I’m glad it 
isn’t any worse with them. And 


now if you'll just tell me what 
day it is and what time, I’ll try 
to sleep.” 

When the nurse gave the in- 
formation that it was four o’clock 
of the same day as the fire, Ellen 
again thanked her. As she closed 
her eyes again, Ellen realized re- 
gretfully that it was the first time 
in fifteen years that she had 
missed morning Mass at St. Mar- 
tin’s. 


HE NEXT AFTERNOON 

Ellen had her first caller in 
the person of plump, voluble 
Madge Werner, one of the clean- 
ing women who had been absent 
at the time of the fire. 

Madge waving a newspaper ex- 
citedly, was too ebullient for even 
the efficient nurse to quell. “What 
do you know, dearie. It’s all about 
you in the paper.” Unbidden, 
Madge began to read aloud 
from the Tribune-Herald to the 


_astounded woman on the bed. 


“Daigler Warehouse executives 
and executives of surrounding 
warehouses in Grange Street 
have adopted an unanimous reso- 
lution to award $500 to Mrs. 
Ellen Nowak, the elderly clean- 
ing woman whose prompt tele- 
phoning early yesterday morning 
summoned firemen to the Daigler 
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Warehouse. If the fire had gained 
greater proportions millions of 
dollars worth of merchandise, 
much of it difficult to duplicate, 
would have been wiped out. 
Spontaneous combustion among 
bales of cotton goods stored on 
the first floor of the Daigler 
Warehouse caused the fire, but 
the flames were soon checked by 
firemen and confined to the lower 
part of the building. The smoke 
was very dense. A combustion 
fire of this type causes much 
smoke before actually bursting 
into flames. 

“Mrs. Nowak, rescued by fire- 
men from an upper floor, where 
she had gone to telephone, was 
the only person in the building 
able to sound an alarm. 

“Previously Tim Smith, the en- 
gineer, apparently suffered a heart 
attack as he was about to put the 
sprinkler system into operation 
after discovering the smoke. Sam 
Gately administering first aid to 
the stricken engineer was over- 
come himself by smoke and lost 

* consciousness before he could 
check the fire, or put in a call 
for the fire department.” 


LMOST’s GASPING. FOR 
BREATH, Madge added 
“Think of you being famous and 
a heroine, dearie! And think of 
the grand cash reward! What are 
you going to do with the money, 
Ellen?’ 
“T’m going to use most: of it 








KReyquiescant in Pare 


Please pray for the repose of the souls 
of: ‘ 


Rey. Michael Lyons, Rev. Patrick . 


Feeley, Rev. August Rhode, Rev. Francis 
Dvorak, Rev. James A. Brewin, Rev. 
Henry M. Tattan, Rev. John A. Sheridan, 
Rev. Wm. J. McGucken, S. J., Mother 
Elizabeth Wasmann, R.S.C.J., Sister M. 
Regina, R.S.M., Sister M. Adorine, 
B.V.M,. Sister M. Leander, B.V.M., Sis- 
ter Fabiola, Sister M. Loretto, Sister M. 
Clement, SS.N.D. 


Captain J. Francis O’Neil, Cpl. John 
C. Kempker, J. Robert Sterling 


Who have given their lives in the 
service of their country 


Margaret O’Brien, Philomena Connell, 
Margaret Swanton, Helen M. Hayes, 
Margaret Nangle, Rose lL. Nagle, Addie 
Yingling, Anne Griffin, Josephine Ander- 
son, Nora Buckley, Catherine Roche, 
Margaret Casey, Margaret Martin, Anna 
Koerber, Mary T. Quinn, Plizabeth 
Hamil, Lillian Herrick, Rose Uschold, 
Sarah G. Howard, Mary Sullivan, Kate 
Brady, Marie Cotton, Elizabeth Hartrich, 
Mrs. Thomas Walsh, Mrs. B. J. Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. J. J. Flynn, Mrs. P. J. Flynn, 
Miss M. Fleming, Mrs. J. Dardis, Mrs. 
B. FEF. Wurn, Catherine Wright, Anna 
Herlihy Smith, Anna Real, Catherine 


Ratigan, Julia Harrington, Nan Clark, 


and all the deceased members and 
benefactors of St. Columban’s For- 
eign Mission Society. 


May their souls, and the souls of the 
faithful departed: through the mercy of 
God rest in peace. AMEN. 


to help my boys.” Ellen Nowak 
replied in a voice whose matter- 
of-fact tone was in contrast to the 
sudden brilliant flush in her wrin- 


kled cheeks and the sparkling 
glisten in her eyes. 


“Your Boys?” Madge Werner 
exclaimed incredulously. “Why 
Ellen, I didn’t know you had any 
children. Someone. told me your 
boy and two girls had died when 
they was tots.” 

“They’re not my sons,” Ellen 
put in, after she had shaken her 
head in the affirmative to the lat- 
ter half of Madge’s statement. 
“But I call them my boys. And 
T’ve helped them every month 
for a long time with what I could 
spare out of what I earn. My boys 
are any boys that want to study 
for the Missionary Priesthood, 
and haven’t got the money to use 
for their education. Dollars from 
poor people like me help them 
to get through the seminary 
and to go on to their mission 
work. Every time I’ve sent a 
money order, I’ve wished it was 
for a whole lot bigger amount. 
And I’m really going to be able 
to send more at last.” Ellen’s sigh 
was eloquent of undreamed of 
happiness. 

After a brief silence, Ellen 
spoke again. “Now, you under- 
stand about my boys, don’t you 
Madge?” 

“Sure I do, dearie!” Madge re- 
plied heartily. To herself she 
added: “If ’twas me, I’d be want- 
ing to spend the reward money 
on a fur coat. Sam Gately was 
right in calling Ellen a saint!” 


Me, 


The Chinese Sisters of St. Mary, founded by Bishop Galvin in Hanyang, 1939, are free and 
active in the Hanyang mission, according to.latest reports. They conduct a busy dispensary, 
where many sufferers find aid for soul as well as body. The Sisters raise some of their own food 
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in their little garden. 
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. - JIMMY WRITES HOME 


From St. Columban’s Preparatory Seminary, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


I Lets Mom, 


Wish you could have been here 
for St. Columban’s Day. Did we 
have a grand time! We had a 
Solemn High Mass in the morn- 
ing, and after that we were free 
all day—no classes, no study. 

At noon we had a turkey dinner 
with all the fixin’s. It was almost 
as good as being home. The bas- 
ketball season opened in the after- 
noon. Both the Senior and Junior 
teams played their first games. 
The First Year boys are called 
the Midgets, but you should see 
them play. Some of them are 
going to be real stars a year or 
two from now. 

If you stood outside the class- 
hall doors any time during the 
afternoon, you would have heard 
strange sounds; and if you opened - 
a door and looked in to see what 
was going on, you would have 
been put out. Each class was re- 
hearsing its play for the evening 
entertainment. The orchestra was 


“INSURANCE” 
EAR FATHER: 

I would like to tell you my attitude toward 
your work. A missionary addressed the congregation 
here recently ; he was working in the south and he 
said that many who oppose the Church are de- 
scendants of Catholics. He asked $1.00 from each 
of us and $2.00, if we felt enthusiastic. I dropped 


in $5.00, because I hoped that God would spare my 


children and their children from ever falling away 
from the Church. 

A contribution to the missions is a sort of insurance 
against it. Maybe that would be a good expression 
to use in asking for support. 

I got that idea years ago when my pastor urged 


liberal contributions to the annual orphanage collec- 


tion. I always gave $5.00, which was fair for me, 
then Father said: “Give as an insurance that your 
children do not have to go there,” or words to that 


effect. God was good enough to me so that none of 


my children ever needed to go there. I now give 
$10.00 to the orphans’ collection in thanksgiving. 

I want to invest in insurance for my children’s 
faith, and part of this will go to you. 

; Yours truly, 

LB: 
Renae ak 

Please find enclosed another three-year subscrip- 
tion to THE Far East. I find it very interesting. 
—F.W.,Sr. 
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tuning up all afternoon—horns 
were blaring, drums rattling, 
accordions groaning. 

You should have been here for 
the concert in the evening! The 


Seniors put on a Minstrel show— 
a real black-face with red bow 
ties, tambourines and all. Charlie 
Flaherty was the Interlocutor. 
The end men were Jean Gaulin, 
Bernie O’Sullivan, Jim Michaels 
and Gerry McCluskey. They were 
a scream. They even had a joke 
about the Rector, but he enjoyed 
it as much as any one else. 

After the Minstrel show we had 
our class plays, songs and music. 
Father O’Brien sang “Danny 
Boy” for us, and then ‘Mother 
Machree.” I thought about you 
then, Mom. At the end ‘of the 
entertainment, Father O’Brien 
gave us a little talk about the 
beginnings of St. Columban’s So- 
ciety. We’ll remember that eve- 
ning for a long time. To crown it 
all, the Rector announced that in 
honor of the occasion, the next 
day would be a free day. The 
cheer that went up then could be 
heard over in Canada. 


Lots of Love, 
JIMMY 








FOR BOYS ONLY... 


This war will be over one of these days. And 
when the lights are going on again all over 
the world and the soldiers, sailors and marines 
are heading for home, sweet home, lots of 
other young men, missionaries, are going to be 
on ships that are outward bound. 


You could be on one of those ships sailing 
to a foreign land to tell other boys like yourself 
about Somebody they never heard of before— 
the Christ Child. 


Would you like to know more about this? | 
If you would, write today to the nearest 
address below for your copy of our booklet, 
“I'd Like To Be a Missionary.” a 


St. Columban’s Seminary, 
St. Columban’s, Nebraska 
St. Columban’s Seminary, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. . 
St. Columban’s Seminary, 
Bristol, R. I. 








Just a word of appreciation for your efforts in 
making THE Far East a magazine worth double its 


price —C.5. 
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MM. aking Home 


O, YOU DON’T QUITE GET THE MEANING 
when the fun is at its height 
With the neighbours at the breakfast, and the world is 
warm and bright; 
And it doesn’t come upon you when you're driving to 
the train; ‘ 
What with wrastling with the luggage, you’ve no time 
to feel the pain, 
But it grips you like a footpad, making home, 
And you feel the sun will never drive the dark away again, 


Making home. 


Yes, you go in with the rest to see your married girl away ; 

There’s a mopy feeling round you, and you’ve nothing 
much to say; eae 

So you crack a joke to mend things, but you make them 
worse instead. 





Yet the loving words in hundreds are a-running through 
your head, 


Welling from a heart that’s melting, making home, 


Interrupted by the stabbing of that wretched thing you 
said, 
Making home. 


When the women start a-crying, just to show how glad 


they feel, 

And you rouse upon “herself” a bit to keep the tears to 
heel, 

It’s a lot of silly business, and the whole thing gets 
you beat; . 


So before you realize it, you are climbing tothe seat 
Of your buggy, with the missus, making home, 
And the old horse clouts the metal with his heavy 
awkward feet, 


Making home. 


A You get glimpses through the timber of the lights a-slid- 
ae ing by, 
ae 


~S~ You can see the red reflection palpitating in the sky; 


You can hear the easy puffing as she swings into her 
stride, 


And you feel a sort of pigmy in a world that’s cold and 
wide, 
With the wise old stars above you, making home, 


While you’ve got a notion someone is a-sobbing by your 
side, 





Making home. 


a fFAR EAST 





By JOHN O’BRIEN 
- ILLUSTRATED BY BOB O’REILLY 


Authorized Reprint from the Australian Catholic Best-Seller, ““Around the Boree Log.” 
Copyright, 1942, St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society. 


Then the past shows up before you every ghost you thought had fled, 
Everything you did unkindly, every peevish word you said; 
And the poor old woman, battling with the tears that blind and ache, 
She’s been showering love around her all for someone else’s sake, 

And it starts your mind a-wondering, making home, 
Whether what you’ve been attending was a wedding or a wake, 


Making home. 


So you pull up at the stable, take the harness off the horse, 
Hit your shins against a bucket—well, it does no good, of course. 
There’s a gloom around the kitchen where the banquet still is spread, 
And the cat upon the rocking-chair is sleeping like the dead, 

While the ghosts come leering at you, and you’re home, 
And “herself” she lights the candle, and she goes straight off to bed, 


When you’re home. 


But you don’t feel much like sleeping with the throbbing in your brain, 

And your heart is on a journey vagabonding with a train; 

So you peel the choking collar off, and get out in the cool, 

Where you light your pipe and smoke upon the old verandah stool, 
Thinking matters slowly over when you’re home, 

Winding back the skein that somehow’s got entangled on the spool, 


When you're home. 


Here’s a little home you started when your hopes were all aglow; 
Them’s the currajongs you planted five-and-thirty year ago; 
This here sixty-acre paddock was the first you called your own; 
That there clearing was a forest, with the timber overgrown. 
So you start a-recollecting, when you’re home, 
Five-and-thirty years have flitted, and you don’t know where they’ve flown, 


When you're home. 


Here you’ve been along to-night to see the married girl away, 
And you rocked her in her cradle—well, it seems but yesterday ; 
And “herself” you thought she looked so old, and bent and worn with care— 
Five-and-thirty slaving winters pile the snows on heart and hair— 
And you find that you’re an old man, making Home; 
And the mile-posts on the road have got behind you unaware, 


Making home. 


There were joys your heart was craving, but you never gathered them; 
Fragrant buds that yearned to blossom, but you hacked them from the stem; 
Hearts of children, erring sometimes—ah, but golden through and through, 
Beating back to where you led them, big with love of home and you! 
Now you see them in the distance, making Home, 
Like the three red lights you watched to-night receding from your view, 
Making home. 


So you sit with eyes wide open, seeing where you've been the fool, 
Wise with wisdom born of sorrow, smoking, thinking in the cool, 
Reckoning him God’s new apostle who is busy being kind, 
Hearing angel voices chant it in the music of the wind— 
Chastened, lonely, and so weary; making Home, : 
’ Praying God to pardon what you’ve been because your eyes are blind, 
Making home. 
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Colum’s Mailbag 


S. M. A., Renews, Newfoundland 
We have litile tricks to enlist sym- 
pathy in your work. 
These Newfoundland Columites 
of mine never miss a trick. 
* * * 
All the world comes to His party, 
Rich and poor and great and small, 
For the little Baby Jesus 
Has a welcome for us all. 
James F. Gippons (aged 12) 
Roslindale, Mass. 


Andrew Bertucci, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This three dollars is my candy, soda 
and movie money. It took me a long 
time to save it but I have finally 
reached my goal. ; 

You’ve scored more than a goal, 
Andrew. 

* * * 

Here’s a special word of thanks to 
Paul Campise, who was also a leader 
in the good work done by the grand 
missionaries of Our Lady of Peace, 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 
S. M. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The members of our mission club 
responded enthusiastically, for both 
God and country. Enclosed is the sav- 
mgs stamp book, which we filled in 
four days. 

When those girls go to town for 
the missions, they go on a speedway. 


Holy Angels School, Dayton, O. 

Our children took great pleasure in 
filling the stamp book for your mis- 
SIONS. 

Who’s next for a big helping of 


Would Pudsy Kelly’s Gang. 


One of them’s wearing a sergeant’s stripes, one of them 


steers a quack, 


And one of them got the Purple Heart and one of them 


wont come back; 


One of them’s wearing a captain’s bars and one has a pilot's 


WINGS, 


And one of them wears the cassock black, a cadet of the 


King of Kings. 


great pleasure? Write to Colum, St. 
Columbans, Nebr., today for his 
Commandos - of -the- Cross stamp 
book. — 


Carolyn Anne Weis, Washington, Pa. 
I was at the dentist's this morning 
but didn’t need any fillings this time. 
You're different from Jackie Mite- 
box. He’s the fellow that needs fill- 
ings all the time. 


S. M. R., Peoria, Ill. 

We had recourse to an auction sale 
for the missions. You would have 
more than chuckled at the look of dis- 
may on the faces of some poor lads 
who, bidding blindly on what they 
hoped would be a ball or a kmfe, found 
when they opened the package, a pret- 
ty, blue-eyed doll. 

Rapid change from auction to ruc- 
tion when this happens. 


J. R., St. Louis, Mo. 

Every penny was my little boy’s own 
personal saving. He persuaded every- 
one m the house that they should be 
glad to part with their pennies for 
“his missions.” 

And his they are. He has the right 
Catholic feeling. 


S. M. R., Peoria, Ill. 

It all started by accident. A week 
ago last Thursday in our religion class 
we talked about God’s goodness... 
Before the religion class was ended, 
55 cents had started us well on our 
way to a baptismal offering. By close 
of school on Friday we had $2.52... 
Because the boys had given the most, 
it was to be a boy baby. 

They have the nicest accidents in 
that third grade in Peoria! 


GONE FROM CASEY’S 


ONE ARE THE BOYS(FROM CASEY’S LOT, 
Where once their voices rang, 
Where they used to come after school to play. 
They’d be hard to find for a game today, 


JANUARY CONTEST 


Some of the following statements 
are correct; some are wrong. The 
correct information is somewhere in 
this magazine. Find it, and then 
mark true or false after each of 
these sentences. 

1. After leaving grade school, a 
boy who wants to become a mis- 
sionary of St. Columban enters the 
seminary at St. Columbans, Nebr. 
... true... false 

2. THe Far East is published 
every month in the year except July 
... true. ..false 

3. 85% of St. Columban’s mission- 
aries now in the Far East are free 

. true... false 

4. Seminarians study theology in 
St. Columban’s Seminary, Silver 
Creek, N. Y.... true... false 

5. Mormugao is the harbor for 
Goa on the east side of India... 
true... false 

6. The body of St. Francis Xavier 


is at Mormugao in India... true 
Pe OLse ot ie 
7. St. Columban’s missionaries 


have kept on doing mission work 
ever since Pearl Harbor... true... 
false 

8. St. Columban’s Society was 
founded in 1918 and this issue now 
begins the twenty-sixth volume of 
Tue Far East, which is published 
by St. Columban’s ... true... false 

Add to your solution a one-sen- 
tence slogan for Colum’s savings- 
stamp book drive. 

Say whether you are in Class I 
(12 years or less), Class II (15 or 
less) or Class III (over 15). Mail 
your entry to arrive not later than 
Feb. 1. Address: Colum’s Contest, 
St. Columbans, Nebr. 


Off Africa, Makin or Sicily, 
As dry lips struggled to pray. 


And, after a missioner’s talk, they’d be 
Missioners all, they’d vow. 


Pudsy will soon be ordained—but no, 


Billy’s folks wouldn’t let him go. . 


(He’s a pilot in China now!) 


So the boys have gone from Casey’s lot; 

At home their old suits hang. 
The young ones take up the same old games, 
And rolls of honor are listing the names 

Of Pudsy Kelly’s Gang! 


One of them’s wearing a sergeant’s stripes, one has a cap- 


Once Casey’s lot looked plenty big, 
And the street was out of bounds; 
And a ten-block walk seemed a long way home; 
So a boy recalls—and watches the foam 
Where the South Pacific sounds! 


tain’s bars; 

And one of them died on a mountainside where the gunfire 
mocked the stars; 

And one of them clenches his fist and stays, in the cassock 
of Christ’s cadet, 

And his fire he holds, till he fights for souls in the greatest 
warfare yet. 


And they used to talk on Casey’s lot 
Of “what Sister said today,” 
Not dreaming they’d clutch at that memory 


Nanxy Poo 
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* * * * * 


Message for You 


HERE’S A LETTER for you 

from China! 

Yes, it’s for you and me and 
the boy next door and the girl 
next door, too. 

Envelope from China 

The envelope has—let me see— 
seven postage stamps! There’s 
one red stamp, two green and 
four blue-green. The red is a 
Chinese five-dollar stamp; each of 
the blue-green stamps costs two 
dollars and each of the green costs 
five cents. That adds up to $13.10 
in, Chinese money, for this air- 
- mail letter to fly from the centre 
of China into the centre of your 
hand. At the present rate of ex- 
change, that is equal to about 65 
cents of American money. 

The postmark is round, like 
ours, with Chinese characters or 
printed words inside it. Let’s see. 
Those two characters stand for 
Kiang-si. That’s the province in 
China where Bishop Cleary and 
some of our other St. Columban 
missionaries are working. Yes, 
we can recognize two other char- 
acters, ji@ meaning nine and yueh 
meaning month. So this letter 
was mailed last September. 

Open it up, folks. Let’s see the 
news from China! 

Headlines in Heaven 

What’s this? A list of num- 

bers. It’s the report of the bap- 







tisms in St. Columban’s missions 
in Nancheng, Kiangsi, China dur- 
ing twelve months. 

The missionaries baptized 166 
fully instructed converts from pa- 
ganism. They received one Chi- 
nese convert from the Protestant 
religion. They baptized 211 chil- 
dren whose parents were already 
Catholic. They baptized 66 peo- 
ple who were on their death-beds. 
And they reached 559 dying chil- 
dren in time to give them bap- 
tism. .Add all those figures up 
and you get ...and you get 1003 
baptisms! 

That’s the kind of news that 
makes headlines in Heaven. 

Yes, you get 1003 baptisms. 
You boys and girls, men and 
women, who by your prayers and 
sacrifices helped to prepare priests 
in St. Columban’s seminaries. 
You who helped the priests and 
Sisters in China to keep alive and 
keep working. You all shared in 
getting those people baptized. 


Chinese Thérése 

Here’s another message from 
Bishop Cleary. 

“Tell Colum that Li Chu-li’s 
eldest little girl—he will remem- 
ber the two tots by the crucifix— 
died the other day.” 


* * * * * 


from the Christ Child 


Yes, I remember. Look back to 
your Far East for April, 1942, 
and see little Thérése Li, stand- 
ing with her baby sister beside 
the big crucifix in Nancheng. Six 
years old, she has flown off to be 
beside Our Lord Himself for ever. 


Here’s another sentence from 
Bishop Cleary’s letter. It’s short. 
It says plenty, though. 


“We are badly understaffed,” 
he writes. 


In other words, we are terribly 
short of priests. That means peo- 
ple not converted who could be 
converted ... people dying with- 
out the sarcraments who could 
receive the sacraments—if there 
were enough priests. 

And that means: boys are need- 
ed badly to volunteer for the mis- 
sions. (See the vocation message - 
on page 19.) And scholar-ships 
are needed to help educate boys 
to become missionaries. 

“We are badly understaffed 

...?’ says the message from the 
missions. But isn’t it really a mes- 
sage from the Christ Child? “My 
work is badly understaffed,’ is 
what He tells you and me, plead- 
ingly. 

What are we going to do about 
it? 

CoLuM 


ee SSS 


Pupils of St. Mary’s, Jewett City, Conn. 
Please find enclosed offering for 
your missions. 
Even without being asked to, I’d 
have found it! Nice work! 


A. M. H., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jackie is a little disappointed about 
his combination salad plates. He 
thinks that for Silver Jubilee and 
Christmas they should be larger. 


JANUARY, 1944 


But there are lots of vitamins in 


that greenback salad you _ sent, 
Agnes! 

* * * 

New Hope 


Here’s a thankful salute to the 
fifth and sixth and seventh and 
eighth grades of New Hope, Ky., 
for their self-sacrificing baptismal 
offering for a little Chinese Alphon- 
sus and a little Chinese Patricia. 


From the Angels’ Angle 

If you could look over the Re- 
cording Angel’s shoulder in Heaven, 
you would see, among the good 
deeds he has written in golden ink 
lately, the glorious jubilee gift given 
by the fifth grade, St. John Evan- 
gelist School, Buffalo, to Colum for 
the missions. You will find that it 
will not fade from that great book, 
boys and girls! 
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_ SLEEPY-HEADS 
Teacher: “What do you know 
about oysters, Johnny ?” 
Johnny: “They are very lazy be- 
cause they are always found in 
beds.” 


ENDORSEMENT 

“This check is doubtless all right,” 
said the bank teller, “but do you 
have anything on you by which you 
can be identified ?” 

The gentleman paused a moment 
and then said: “Why, yes, I have a 
mole on my left arm.” 


NOT SO SURE 

“T’m very optimistic about the fu- 
ture of business.” 

“Then why do you look so wor- 
ried ?” 

“T’m not certain my optimism is 
justified.” 


SNAPPY 

“Did anybody drop a roll of bills 
with a rubber band around them?” 

“Yes, I did,” said a crafty young 
man. 

“Well, I just found the rubber 
band,” said the first man calmly. 


CHEAP AT THAT 

“What would I get,’ asked the 
man who had just insured his prop- 
erty against fire, “if this building 
were to burn down tonight?” 

“T would say about ten years,” re- 
plied the insurance agent. 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

“Say, Dad, how old is a person 
born in 1902?” 

“Man or woman?” 


ON EASY STREET 

“T understand that you have a 
new job that makes you inde- 
pendent ?” 

“Yes. I get to work any time I 
want before eight, and can leave 
any time I please after five.” 


SILVER STANDARD 

“Why do the poets always speak 
of the moon as silver?” 

“I suppose it’s because of the 
quarters and halves.” 


COMMANDO | 

Boy: “I’d just love to go sleigh- 
ing.” 

Girl: “My, you’re blood-thirsty.” 
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TOO BAD 
“Have you any 
asked the warden. 
“Yes,” replied a prisoner, once an 
architect, “the walls aren’t built to 
scale.” 


complaints ?” 


ALL ABOARD 

She: “Sir, ll have you know my 
father is a peer.” 

He:z<*Oh,; that’s all tight. My 
father is a doc.” 


NO INTEREST 

“Why don‘t you like 
sonny ?” 

“Tt’s not the school so much; it’s 
the principal of the thing.” 


school, 


THREE LITTLE WORDS 


“What does every bride think 
about when she walks into the 
church ?” ( 


“Aisle—altar—hymn.” 


OVERWEIGHT, TOO 

“T heard that they caught those 
robbers.” 

“Yes. They jumped on the scales 
and gave themselves a weigh.” 


TOO TRUE 

“Say, Joe, why don’t you take an 
ocean cruise?” 

“Beggars can’t be cruisers.” 


NO COME-BACK 
Hubby: “So, you call that a hat. 
I shall never stop laughing.” 
Wifey: “Oh, yes, you will. The 
bill will probably arrive tomorrow.” 


NOT FAIR 

“Did you hear about the awful 
fright George got on his wedding 
day ?” 

“Oh, yes; I was there. I saw her.” 


GIVE AND TAKE 

He: “It was nice of you to give 
me this dance.” 

She: “Not at all. This is a charity 
Dall 


ALONG THE WAY 

“We have been married ten years, 
Jack, and not once in that time have 
I missed baking you a cake for your 
birthday, have I >” 

“No, dear. I can look back on 


those cakes as. milestones in my 
life.” 







LIKE FATHER—LIKE FUN 

“My boy, when you grow up I 
want you to be a gentleman.” 

“T don’t want to be a gentleman, 
POP; I want to be like you.” 


EASY 
Patient: “How can I ever repay 
you for all you have done for me?” 
Doctor: “By check, postal order 
or cash.” 


THANKS 

“T hope you are carrying out 
those ideas I wrote you about,” said 
a contributor to the editor. 

“Did you see the office boy with 
the .waste-paper basket?” 

“Tdi? 

“He was carrying out your ideas.” | 


DIM-OUT 

Hooge: “How do you like our new 
radio?” 

Scrooge: “All right, but that little 
light is mighty hard to read by.” 


EASIER ON THE NERVES 

A minor earthquake had _ hap- 
pened, alarming some of the resi- 
dents in a certain fashionable town. 
One couple decided to send their 
only child to an uncle who lived in 
another part of the country. They 
wired their reason and sent the boy. 

Within a week they had a wire 
from the uncle: ; 

“T am returning your son. Send 
the earthquake.” 


FRISK THEM 

“I’m sorry,” said the new sentry 
to the party of visiting Congress- 
men, “but I have orders to search 
everyone leaving the premises.” 

“All right,” agreed one of the 
visitors. “Orders are orders. What’s 
the reason?” 

“I’m supposed to do it every time 
anything is reported missing.” 

“What’s missing today 2?” asked the 
Congressman, opening his coat and 
raising his arms. 

“I believe it’s a ten-ton truck, sir,” 
answered the sentry. 


CLIPPED 


Mable: “Do you file your finger 
nails 2” 
Dora: “No, I just throw them 


tfaREAst 


+ + + 
Bia Catholic Mission 
rae Nanchenghsien, Kiangsi, China. 


Very Rev. Paul Waldron, 
St. Columbans, Nebr., Ue Sethe 


September 22, 1943 
My dear Father Waldron, 

I should have Liked to send a personal note of thanks to the 
many benefactors who so kindly and so generously came to my assistance 
but with postal delivery so uncertain I must rely on you to convey them 
an expression of my deep sense of gratitude. They can scarcely realize 
what a load of worry they lifted from the minds of our priests and 
Sisters, who under the crushing strain of mounting expenses were being 
overwhelmed with a sense of failure and helplessness. It gives a 

_missionary new courage to find so many kindly people who, amidst the 
cares and hardships with which they are at present necessarily surrounded, 
can think of the Missions and share with them what they can themselves 
ill afford to spare. 

Will you kindly tell them that I shall offer Mass each week 
till the end of the year that God may shower His blessings on them and 
direct them in all their undertekingse 

I should like you also to convey the best thanks of everyone 
here to the Fathers, Sisters, and students who are working so hard to 
bring the needs of Nancheng to the notice of the Catholics of America. 


May God bless them all. 


Very sincerely yours in Christ, 


+ Cae Chars 





From Bishop Cleary, St. Columban’s Mission, Nancheng, Unoccupied China (see back cover) 
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